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GOOD WORDS.—L. 

As He was the Mediator through whom there came 
the revelation of the new gospel to the men of His day, 
so the spirit of the living God comes through the con- 
secrated teacher as a mediator to find a little lodg- 
ment in the soul of the ignorant or rebellious pupil. 


Wiciram M. Jackson. 


WHERE IS GOD? 
“Oh, where is the sea ? ” the fishes cried, 
As they swam the crystal clearness through. 
“We've heard from of old of the ocean’s tide, 
And we long to look on the water’s blue. 
The wise ones speak of the infinite sea: 
Oh, who can tell us if such there be ! ’ 


The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sung and balanced on sunny wings. 
And this was its song: “I see the light, 
I look o’er a world of beautiful things; 
gut, flying and singing everywhere, 
In vain I have searched to find the air.” 


Minot J. Savage. 


WHAT IS PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE? 

[Extracts from an address by William W. Birdsall, presi- 
dent of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, at the annual meeting of 
the association held in Philadelphia, Eleventh month 30th, 
1906. ] 

This association brings us together upon the 
ground of our mutual concern for a single interest. 
It consists of colleges and preparatory schools, and 
it might well be called the Society for the Promotion 
of the Higher Education in that territory which is 
outlined with definiteness and at length in our pres- 


ent title. We believe in the college. We 
rejoice in the good work it has done and is 
doing, and we come together to consider how 
it may be able, in the future, not only to 


do for new generations more and better than it has 
done for their predecessors, but how it may bring 
still increasing numbers of American youth within 
the circle of its light and its leading. 

I wish, this evening, to present some thoughts upon 
at least two distinct phases of this situation: First, 
to discuss very briefly the educational value of the 
typical college preparatory course, and, second, to 
consider the place which this work holds in public 
high schools and schools organized on similar lines. 

College preparation has been and is generally de- 
fined in terms of work to be done. “ Requirements 


for Admission ” tell the alluring story in the entranc- 
many a 


ing pages of college catalogue. 





Exactness of requirement, permitting little liberty 
of action on the part of the teacher, together with 
very great if not too great quantity of required work, 
has led not a few among us to seriously question the 
superiority of the college preparatory course as in 
itself a means of education. If it is to be solely pre- 
paratory, and if the fruits of education are to appear 
only when other and higher work has been under- 
taken or completed, then we ought to diligently keep 
out of it every one not likely or certain to go through 
the entire process; and we should regard as a calam- 
ity the failure of any individual, once having entered, 
to complete it. But the process of education ought 
surely to be, as the president of one of our colleges 
writes to me, “a unity.” “It does not consist of 
separate parts,” says he, “‘ but the various factors of 
education must work into each other; they must ar- 
ticulate.” And I think we might also most reason- 
ably say that so far as possible there should be some 
degree of completeness, of rounding, at every stage. 
There ought to be as little as possible of the futility 
and absurdity of an incomplete and roofless house 
about education arrested at any point in its progress. 
It must continue to be true that the large majority 
fall out by the way. The catalogues of most colleges 
show a great disparity between the numbers of fresh- 
men and seniors, while it is most fortunate when a 
high school cam graduate as many as forty per cent. 
of its entering class. The definitely college prepara- 
tory schools which decline all but those candidates 
who are able to continue and determine to do so, are 
almost the only institutions which carry a large ma- 
jority of their students through the entire curricu- 
lum. It has always seemed to me, therefore, that 
our courses of study should exhibit, as I have said, a 
certain measure of completeness at every stage. . 

To have the mental powers under control, to have 
minds open, eager and appreciative, to have formed 
exact habits of work, to know how to study, these 
are, of a truth, the genuine fruits of culture. In- 
deed, we may hope to secure these results only in 
some moderate degree, and we shall be happy when 
we see them prominently or triumphantly displayed 
in our candidates for the dignity of freshmen. But 
I believe that we ought surely to demand something 
more. I agree with my friend who says that a few 
facts will do no harm. Even if every member of our 
class is to go to college the individuals have some 
right to be treated as members of society, at least in 
some sense, not only after they have done preparing, 
but while that preparation is in progress, and as such 
members of society they cannot put off knowing 
things until a convenient season when they shall have 
completed their discipline. Facts are awkward 
things, but people are sometimes even more awkward 
when they do not know the facts. 
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I think most college men, and very many school 
men, will be disposed to say that the needs of a youth 
as a candidate for the freshman class and as a youth- 
ful member of society are identical. Feeling curious 
on this point I asked a number of head masters of 
preparatory schools whether in their opinion another 
course of study would be better for those of their 
pupils who leave school before completing college 
preparation, or who, on completing it, do not go to 
college. With hardly an exception, and with only 
minor qualifications, they answered, “No.” It 
was a most positive negative. But there is 
another school of prophets among us, who hold 
a contrary doctrine. ‘The head of a great 
ondary school, numbering a thousand pupils, in a 
New England city famous for leadership in educa- 
tion, said to me that in arranging his course of study 
he persistently refused (I think I reproduce his lan- 
guage) to spoil his school for the sake of college 
preparation. And this attitude is not so rare as might 
be imagined. The college preparatory course 
is accused of being narrow, of lacking a proper rela- 
tion with life. While it is conceded to provide a cer- 
tain training of peculiar value, it is asserted that 
other training might with advantage be substituted in 
part, and that it fails to supply certain elements of 
knowledge and a certain acquaintance with the forces 
at work in the material world, considered by some, 
at least, to be of the very first importance in the in- 
tellectual make-up of the youth just coming to man- 


hood. 


see- 


The more rigid entrance requirements put the 


major stress upon languages and mathematics, with 
English filling a place of third importance, and his- 
tory coming next and last among essentials. This is 
the equipme nt most grac iously accepted. Sound 
preparation in language and mathematies is a legal 
tender at the door of any college, and the se adh 
master wise in his generation will encourage candi- 
dates te accumulate the sort of treasure about which 
there can be no shadow of doubt. He knows how to 
teach [atin and geometry—at least he knows how 
they are taught, and it is surely the wisest possible 
course for him to point out to his boys and girls the 
path which is safest for them and easiest for him. 
But is he, also, thinking of preparation for education 
and not at all, or too little, of education itself? If we 
concede the peculiar value of each separate element 
of these requirements, can the charge of narrowness 
be still maintained 

Personally, I believe that it can. In my opinion 
there are at least two sides of this preparation not 
adequately attended to. There is in each instance not 
only a deficiency of content, but a mistake in method. 
I am earnestly of opinion that the education of a boy 
or girl of eighteen ought to include more history than 
the story of Greece and Rome, that it should provide 
wider knowledge of the material world than ean be 
secured in a single year devoted even intensively to 
the study of a single science, and, further, that the 
subject matter which I regard as lacking, and the 
method of its presentation should have regard, not 
so much to its articulation with some scheme of col- 
lege courses to be later undertaken, as to the present 
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needs of the young person approaching, the age of 
eighteen. If this be he ‘resy, then a heretic I must be. 

‘The argument, for aught I know, may have been 
refuted a thousand times, but I cannot avoid the fecl- 
ing and the conviction which become more deeply 
seated as I watch the work of successive classes of 
young people, that college work, at least in his- 
tory and science, should not be so much a going for- 
ward into new and untouched fields, as a re-examina- 
tion of ground already somewhat familiar but by 
methods adapted to the greater maturity and the 
keener insight of the learner. In history, I am old- 
fashioned or foolish enough to believe that a boy or 
girl completing the work of the school ought to be 
acquainted with the broader aspects of the history, 
not of a nation or a period merely, but in some sort, 
at least, with that of the world. 

It is a sort of intellectual necessity for every think- 
ing person, and such, it may be hoped, our school 
graduate is coming to be, to have some sense or 
notion of the place which he or his generation or his 
nation holds in the progress of mankind. Without 
it how can he orient his thought? With it he has a 
background, a basis for comparison, a method of cor- 
rection which may deliver him from absurdity when 
he comes to study history in detail and is tempted to 
see things out of proportion, to imagine them great 
because he them to the exclusion of larger 
things. There is hardly a class room devoted to col- 
lege preparation where the work does not go lame 
because of ignorance of history. Think of girls and 
boys studying Shakespeare and Milton, and the great 
essayists and novelists, with no outline in mind of 
the development and progress of Western Europe, 
waiting till their last year in school to study history 
at all, that it may be fresh for examination, and then 
getting no nearer to the present scene of operations 
than the E mperor Trajan! A study of what we used 
to call general history will not replace any particular 
part of any college course, but I must believe that it 
will help to make alive every such course in history, 
and that it will promote sanity, balance, throughout. 

And I would say the same of science. The boy or 
girl of eighteen has a right to know something about 
natural phenomena and natural law. We are not, at 
eighteen, merely preparing to live; we are already 
living, immaturely to be sure, but very really, and 
our contact with the physical world, as well as with 
humanity about us, tends to mould our lives in ac- 
cordance with conditions as they are. 

We have laughed out of the school room the old 
ten weeks’ courses in fourteen different sciences, but 
we have also driven from the laboratory the man who 
would have our children rediscover, each for him- 
self, the laws of physics and chemistry. Our school 
laboratories are teaching something that was never 
learned, even from the best of the old text books, but 
they are not leaving in the minds of pupils the same 
deposit of knowledge. It is not good to discuss which 
is better, for surely neither is best. 

A single year devoted to a science may replace a 
freshman course in physics or chemistry, but it can- 
not, in my judgment, satisfy the claim upon the 
school which every boy and girl has a right to make. 
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And it is not necessary; on the contrary, it may be 
very undesirable that the’ science study i in school 
should replace college work. The two things ought 
to be in different planes. The college course may be 
a consideration of a restricted field, a study of a lim- 
ited area with a topographical map; a school course 
might be, in some sort, a preliminary bird’s-eye view. 

I must not present at length the claim which the 
college has for just this sort of preparation. It seems 
to me, however, to be certainly no less important than 
that which we have been discussing. The first de- 
mand which the college makes is that the freshman 
shall make choice of courses, and how can such choice 
be made with safety if the things of choice are in 
large part entirely outside the experience of the 
chooser? Intelligent elections can evidently be made 
only by one who has had at least a glimpse into every 
important field of knowledge. 

My claim, then, is that in these two departments— 
history and science—at least most colleges de- 
mand much less than is good for them or for the pros- 
pective freshmen. If these subjects are not now gen- 
erally taught in a manner which secures the desired 
1esults, then we ought to reform our teaching. If 
suitable text books are lacking, as is probable, why let 
us write new ones. There is always room for a new 
history, and in writing school books there is (some- 
times) great reward. 





We have, at the beginning of the secondary educa- 
tion, for every child the question of the course of 
study. 

In the great majority of cases a choice of other 
than the preparatory course settles the college ques- 
tion finally and in the negative. Now college is very 
distant when one is fourteen, and the acce pted stand- 
ards of liberal culture are still unknown in many 
American homes. I submit that it is unfair to the 
child and most unfair to the community that the 
question of college should be thus settled in ignor- 
ance of what the ‘college means. 

Thus it is that too many of our boys and girls 
whose endowments and capacities as they are mani- 
fested during their school life, would fit them to make 
the best possible use of the higher education, find 
the college gates closed permanently against them 
or enter those gates only after prolonged delay or 
too costly effort, because a wrong choice was made 
when they were children of fourteen. 


It is easy to say that such choice should not be 
allowed, that election should be subject to the ap- 
proval of a competent person, and it is easier still 
to . confine the opportunities of the college to 
those who are so fortunate as to look forward to it, 
and to walk early in the way that leads to its doors. 
But two things must not be forgotten: First, the 
health of our American institutions depends upon our 
maintaining the open door in matters of education 
and social progress. It ought always to be 
easy, in our country, for the child of a fam- 
ily without the traditions of culture to adopt 
new ideals, and, as he comes into his later 


school life, to realize his own possibilities and to 
eorrect the errors of his earlier ignorant elections. 
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Our national energy 


has been constantly veieitial 
in this manner: 


the necessity. for such recruiting 
becomes greater and not less as time goes on, and we 
ought to make the process constantly easier and never 
more difficult. And secondly, while it will always be 
possible in a certain class of schools to determine 
courses of study by authority, this must be done by 
excluding those who are not willing to abide by the 


results of the election; and while this may be a 
gratifying outcome to the school authorities con- 


cerned, it can never-——at least in the near future— 
apply in any general way. The public schools, and 
the majority of private schools, must continue to offer 
courses of instruction, based to a considerable degree 
upon what their patrons think they want, and dif- 
fering materially from the customary “ 
for admission ” to college. 

My contention is that these courses should be so 
arranged as to cultivate a desire for the higher edu- 
vation, and, so far as possible, to facilitate a change 


requirements 


of plan and _ purpose. Groups or classes of 
pupils are frequently referred to as “those 
who are (or are not) to go to college.” The 
phrase does not seem to me to fit well our 
American conditions as they are or as they ought 
to be. It is splendid to have a great company of 


youth whose path is chosen, who see all their way 
from the beginning; but to me it seems still better to 
foster in the greater company who think they want 
little the belated, but eager, desire for more. 

It is a good thing to prepare for college a boy who 
knows he wants the college life and college training, 
but it is a better thing to lead a boy who thinks he 
wants a few years of school to hunger and thirst after 
the higher education. If he is sure of his reward 
who makes two blades of grass grow where only one 
was found, what a blessed work it must be 
into the ways of culture and of learning those who 
else would never enter. Now this work goes on all 
about us in public and private schools. I have seen 
the college fever sweep through a graduating class, 
becoming epidemic, and attacking almost every indi- 
vidual where, early in the year, not more than a case 
or two could be discovered. In the school which, 
nowadays, I know best, there is a transfer to the col- 
lege preparatory course, at the end of the first year, 
of some ten per cent. of the pupils of the general 
course, and the number would be doubled were not 
the difficulties so great. It is not at all impracticable 
to promote in school appreciation of the severer fac- 
tors of elementary culture. 

Let me add to this plea for the broader education 
of prospective freshmen, and for the better articula- 
tion of the ordinary secondary school with the col- 
lege, a word upon another phase of the same general 


to bring 


subject. I fear that we have allowed morals, 
or moral maturity, to drop largely from our 
conscious attention. This is, of course, as we 
have come in these recent decades to see, one 
of the things which are taught or cultivated 
indirectly, better than directly, and because the 
ordinary machinery of the school room can- 


not be obviously worked to this end we have, I fear, 
too far forgotten it. We can never expect to estab- 
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lish standards except in some such loose and general 
sense as is involved in a certificate of moral rectitude, 
but surely, every school should concern itself with 
the promotion of high character in its pupils. 

There are at least three ways in which this may be 
effectively done. We may put into the post of 
teacher in our schools no one who is not himself, in 
reasonable degree, an exemplification of the kind of 
character we would cultivate. We may, by the very 
assumptions upon which the conduct of the school is 
based, by the daily and hourly manner of dealing 
with individuals, and with questions of conduct in 
the school or in the world, create an atmosphere in 
which there shall be a veritable contagion of moral 
elevation. But a third moral influence of greatest 
potency lies in the subject matter with which we 
deal. ‘* The Puritans,” says Macaulay, “ were men 
whose minds had acquired a peculiar character from 
the daily contemplation of superior beings and eter- 
nal interests.” In the opinion of Macaulay, and 
surely in the opinion of every observant person, the 
very character of the mind itself may be altered by 
the nature of the things with which it is habitually 
concerned. We speak of work in school and college 
as if it were a process of mere intellectual culture, 
separate and apart from moral character, having ends 
and purposes exclusively its own. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. I would not turn a geometry 
lesson into sermonizing, or make every exercise in 
Cicero a peg on which to hang a moral precept, but 
the daily study of beautiful forms, of truth complete 
and perfect in mathematics or alive and glowing in 
biology; of the really great in human action as we 
study it in history, or in thought or feeling or char- 
acter, as we see it portrayed in literature, surely this 
‘ daily contemplation of eternal interests ” must give 
to our pupils as to the Puritans “a peculiar charac- 
ter.” That it does so is a matter of daily observation 
in every good school. I believe this to be one of the 
chief reasons for emphasizing the study of the litera- 
tures and of history, and in proportion as these sub- 
jects of age-long importance—of eternal interest— 
are worthily taught, in that proportion, other things 
equal, will our pupils approach that moral as well as 
intellectual maturity which will truly fit them for 
college or for life. 


Philadelphia, 11th mo. 30th, 1906. 


A SURGEON AFRAID OF IT. 


Dr. Lorenz, the Austrian surgeon, was pres- 
ent at a certain banquet given in his honor. Bottles 
were passed round the table, and many of the guests 
drank. The principal guest, however, pushed his 
wine aside untasted, and asked the waiter to bring 
him a cup of tea. German ideas of temperance are 
less strict than ours, and some one asked him if he 
was a teetotaler. “TI cannot say that I am a temper- 
ance agitator,” said Dr. Lorenz, “ but I am a sur- 
geon. My success depends upon my brain being 
clear, ny muscles firm, and nerves steady. No one 
can take alcoholic liquor without blunting these phys- 
ical powers which I must keep on edge. As a sur- 
geon, I must not drink.”—H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. 
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E Dr r ORS ON CRAPSEY’S 
HERESY. 


The daily newpsapers have told in detail the story 
of Dr. Crapsey’s conviction of heresy, by an eccle- 
siastical court, doing its work under the authority 
of a diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church, hav- 
ing jurisdiction Western New York. The case 
having been reviewed on appeal, and the charge of 
heresy been sustained, the convicted preacher sur- 
rendered the robes and the function of his ordained 
priesthood, and must now preach, if at all, simply 
as a man to men. 


RELIGIOUS 


Dr. Crapsey is simply the center of the same kind 
of interest that surrounded Dr. David Swing, Pres- 
byterian, who outgrew the Westminster C onfession, 
and Dr. Thomas, who found himself leagues ahead 
of the creed of Methodism, years ago in Chicago. 

The object of this article is not so much to con- 
sider the general and secular treatment which the 
Crapsey case has received, as to review the deliver- 
ances of some of the editors of representative relig- 
ious journals, who have spoken on the subject. As a 
matter of course the papers that more or less officially 
represent the Episcopal Church will be looked for 
with the most interest. 

The Living Church, published in Milwaukee, and 
supposed to represent the “ High Church ” element 
in the Episcopal communion, after stating that there 
is in that Church no ultimate court of appeal regard- 
ing doctrine, and that heresy-hunting is not popular 
anywhere just now, says: 


“ But that the Church should proceed against all 
who have spoken loosely or foolishly would not, in 
our judgment, be for her best interest. For our- 
selves, the right and power of the Church to compel 
her clergy to fulfill their ordination vows, or be de- 
graded from the ministry, having again been vindi- 

cated, we are ready to condone every heretical ut- 
terance of clergymen now in good standing in the 
Church up to the present time—except in the case of 
the formal, exact, unequivocal repudiation of the 
Christian faith by Mr. Cox, which stands alone and 
can hardly be passed over.” 

Mr. Cox is an Episcopalian clergyman in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who it seems has out-Crapsied Crapsey, in 
his objection to certain doctrines of the specific creed 
and the Thirty-Nine Articles. On general principles 
it would seem that the Living Church fancies that 
universal penance has been done for heresy when an 
occasional heretical scapegoat has been sent into the 
theological wilderness, bearing the lapses of the mul- 
titude of minor heretics, who still hold their official 
positions, with their profits and honors, in the 
Church. In this view of the case it would appear 
that heresy is more of a legal than a moral or spir- 
itual offense. 

The Churchman, published in New York, much 
nearer the seat of the Crapsey unpleasantness than 
the Living Church, thus delivers itself : 

‘ We have never believed, and do not now believe, 
that Dr. Crapsey is disloyal to the Person of our 
Lord. His attitude, however, towards his- 
torical statements in the creed is grievously 
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wrong, but in our judgment results from in- 
tellectual limitations. We have never had the 
slightest sympathy with his attitude and have 








not now. But we have had no anxiety for the faith 
because of it. Such errors have been met and over- 
come within the Church in every crisis of her history. 
They ought to be met and overcome now.” 

A partial explanation of what this means may be 
found in another utterance in the same article in the 
Churchman, where the editor says: “ But with Dean 
Church we believe that errors, however grave, should 
be met and overcome within the Church, that the 
errors and not the priest who holds them should be 
driven from the Church’s ministry.” The proof of 
this statement would be in its application. Just how 
heresy can be excommunicated, while the heretic con- 
tinues to commune and preach inside the Church, is 
not easy for an outsider to understand. It might 
work well if the heretic was good at recanting, or 
was pliable enough to keep still on the objectionable 
points of doctrine, but in a case where to the minis- 
ter what the Church calls heresy is the truth of God, 
no ecclesiastical body can retain the man and expel 
his utterance. 

That the Outlook, edited by Lyman Abbott, would 
take up the cudgels in Crapsey’s behalf was to be ex- 
pected. In its issue of Twelfth month 1st it says: 

“ Dr. Crapsey has been found guilty of heresy, not 
by the Episcopal Church, but by a court in a single 
diocese. . . . The Outlook contents itself with reit- 
erating its strong conviction that the trial of Dr. 
Crapsey was most unfortunate and short-sighted, and 
that it can bring forth only mischief; that heresy 
trials are in the nature of things obsolete; that the 
Church is strong enough to permit the frankest kind 
of thinking within its borders; that discussion touch- 
ing its faith and practice ought to go on within the 
Church, and not outside; that no Church ean afford 
to be suspected of unfairness, and that no condemna- 
tion by a court organized as was the court which 
originally tried Dr. Crapsey can command public re- 
spect and confidence, however well-meaning its mem- 
bers may be.” 





































































































































The Christian Advocate, the great central organ of 
Methodism, edited by Dr. James M. Buckley, in its 
issue of Twelfth month 6th, gives over two pages to 
the Crapsey case. More than half of the article is 
devoted to a history of the convicted preacher’s 
growth in “ heresy.” The Advocate then remarks: 

“ That the theory of Dr. Crapsey is a plain contra- 
diction of the creeds of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church no impartial human being in his sober senses 
ean deny. The meaning of those creeds has been 
fixed for more than a thousand years. Every one 
knows that they stand for the virgin birth, the physi- 
eal resurrection and the ascension of the body in 
which Christ appeared to his disciples.” 

Some supposed proof citations from the Gospels, 
touching the’virgin birth and the literal resurrection, 
are given by the editor, the reader being specially 
referred to the first chapter of Matthew, from the 
eighteenth verse to the end of the chapter. Barring 
the twenty-fifth verse, there is no direct implication 
in this Scripture that Joseph was not the father of 





















































Jesus, and even that verse is not conclusive. It is 
possible that the climax in the genealogy in Matthew, 
in verse sixteen of chapter one may have helped Dr. 
Crapsey in his rejection of the virgin birth. 

Dr. Buckley then quotes this paragraph from Dr. 
Crapsey : 

“| do not mean that the great and living God, in 
order to get into his world, had to violate his wonder- 
ful law of generation, break into the sanctities of 
marriage and cause a son of man to be born without 
a human father.” 

The Christian Advocate then adds: 

* Such language as this would be quite compatible 
with the theory of a man who denied that there has 
ever been any special revelation 
man. 
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“ Possibly there is a larger proportion of ministers 
and members of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
who diverge from its creeds than of most others. 
What the effect of the situation can be none foresee. 
From the beginning of Christianity many such indi- 
vidual departures have taken place. They rarely 
survive the lifetime of the seceders, and when they 
do a generation or two afterwards they have become 
obsolete.” 

The backbone in this whole controversy is in the 
inability to see that men’s opinions about the virgin 
birth, the literal resurrection and other things that 
were “ fixed ” in the'creeds a thousand years ago, are 
not vital points around which to build a real, a spir- 
itual or a Christian fellowship. The whole question 
is ‘whether modern Christendom shall crystallize 
around venerableness or the truth, and whether it 
will make conformity to creed more important than 
conscientious living and spiritual growth. 

Whether spinions like Crapsey’s die with those 
who hold them, or become obsolete in third or fourth 
generation, is a question for debate. Be that as it 
may, he who is not able to see that denying church 
fellowship to righteous men who may hold these “ pe- 
culiar ” doctrines, is one of the strong reasons why 
the Church is losing its hold upon men, and is failing 
to bring into its fellowship some of the strongest and 
best, needs a magnifying glass to enable him to read 
the signs of the times. H. W. W. 


POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


That is not a true chureh which is made up of the 
members of one political party, of those who think 
alike concerning social problems. With a minister 
that is sufficiently magnanimous, and with a generous 
sentiment freely expressed by the members of the 
congregation, a church ought to win the support and 
command the respect of men and women of the most 
diverse ways of thinking. Those who believe in a 
tariff and those who do not, those who advocate 
women’ ssuffrage and those'who oppose it, Republicans 
and Democrats, Socialists and Indepe ndents—if they 
are true-hearted and high-minded, will agree on some 
things which lie deeper than these superficial ques- 
tions, and build their church on that which is stable 
and permanent in human nature.—Christian Reg- 
ister. 
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Epirors: Lypra H. Hatt, tACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
EvizaBetu Lioyp, ELIZABETH POWELL Bonn, 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
Business MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must 
reach us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 15, 1906. 


THE MEANING OF BROTHERHOOD. 


Our efforts to make the world better will succeed 
in proportion to our ability to grasp the full meaning 
of brotherhood and its dual relations. By way of 
illustration, let us take two brothers of twelve and 
six years, when the younger brother is just starting 
Lf there is real brotherly love between the 
two the little boy has unbounded confidence in the 
ability of his big brother to take care of him; the big 
brother, for the time being, is the hero whom he is 
striving to imitate. The older brother feels the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon him, and while he en- 
courages the little fellow to take care of himself, and 
tells hina what to do and how to do it, he stands ready 
to take his part whenever he is hard pressed. The 
one who is comparatively strong and wise is willing 
to use his strength to protect the other; the one who 
is ignorant and weak knows that the other will help 
him to grow up to his own stature. As long as this 
ideal relation exists between the brothers both will 
be benefited. In many instances brothers remain 
thus mutually helpful all through their lives,. even 
though in manhood their relations are reversed and 
the yaunger becomes the stronger. But sometimes 
as they grow older one becomes jealous of the other, 
love dies out, enmity develops, and both miss the full 
measure of manhood which they should have at- 
tained. 

All who believe in the fatherhood of God must 
necessarily believe also in the brotherhood of men; 
and so believing, if there is the true idea of brother- 
hood, those who are wise and strong will feel the re- 
sponsibility resting upon them to teach the ignorant 
and protect the weak. And those who are weak and 
ignorant, if they have the spirit of brotherhood, will 
look upon their stronger brothers as their heroes and 
will strive to imitate them. Unfortunately many 
among both the strong and the weak have not this 
sense, and are busy stirring up strife and trying to 
arouse jealousy. 

Even among those who are honestly trying to re- 
form mankind there is a very imperfect conception 
of brotherhood. There is a strong fraternal feeling 
among persons who have banded themselves toge ‘ther 
in a common eause, but they look upon others who 
work against that cause not as brothers, but as ene- 
mies. Thus employers feel themselves justified in 


to school. 
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| grinding down employees who become aggressive un- 


der a sense,of injustice, instead of saying to them, as 
one brother should say to another, “‘ Come and let us 
reason together.” And employees, in order to ob- 
tain what they deem their rights, feel themselves jus- 
tified in committing acts of violence upon persons 
who in any way aid their oppressors. Nothing but 
the cultivation of a feeling of brotherhood on both 
sides will put an end to this strife and enable each to 
see that there are many points of view, and that no 
one has all the light there is. 

Another difficulty in the way of reform is that 
those who are active in one forward movement are 
not willing to learn what is being done by the work- 
ers in a different movement toward the same end. 
Because we cannot agree with the whole teaching of 
a body of earnest thinkers, we must not jump to the 
conclusion that there is no truth in any of their teach- 
ings. The spirit of brotherhood insists that we shall 
at least hear our brother’s side of the case before 
passing judgment upon him. To refuse to hear what 
may be said on the other side implies a lack of belief 
in the soundness of our own opinions. Truth will al- 
ways prevail in the end if there is entire freedom of 
expression and a general willingness to look at the 
subject from every possible point of view. 

In order to increase the general feeling of broth- 
erhood there does not need to be any new organiza- 
tion. Let every one unite himself with the organiza- 
tion that seems to him to be doing the most to bring 
about desired reforms, and then let him use his in- 
fluence with his associates to get all to feel that those 
outside of that organization are their brothers, from 
whom they may receive inspiration and toward whom 
they should extend the hand of fellow ship. 


Workers in the cause of peace must be vigilant all 
over our country to see that one recommendation of 
the President’s message is not carried into effect— 
that rifle practice be included in the school eurricu- 
lum. School boards are amenable to public opinion, 
and wherever any steps are taken in this direction 
the people of the community should be roused to 
make an effective protest. In England rifle practice 
has been introduced in some of the schools, and 
friends of peace and progress in that country are con- 
cerned that the movement shall get no farther. 


Light has poured in upon the Administration at 
Washington from many directions since the Congo 
outrages were up for discussion last winter, and it is 


now announced that its support will be given to the 


movement among the Powers signatory to the Ber- 
lin act for international action in the Congo matter. 
The first step in this direction was taken by Senator 
Lodge, who offered the following resolution: 
‘Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Senate, the 
time has come when the affairs of the Congo Free 
State should be made a subject of international in- 
quiry, and the Senate respectfully advises the Presi- 
dent that in any steps he may deem it wise to take in 
co-operation with, or in aid of, any of the Powers sig- 
natory to the treaty of Berlin which shall seek to 
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ameliorate the condition of the Congo Free State or 
redress any evils ndw existent there, he will receive 
its cordial support.” 

Now would be a good time for persons interested 
in this matter to write letters to their Senators and 
Representatives. 


It seems rather incongruous that the Nobel peace 
prize should have been awarded to our aggressive and 
warlike President, but there is no doubt that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt did all in his power to settle the indus- 
trial dispute between the miners and operators in the 
anthracite coal region, and to end the war between 
Russia and Japan. Because he was such an import- 
ant factor in bringing these disputes to a satisfactory 
termination, especially the latter, the prize has been 
awarded him. The disposition that he proposes to 
make of the $40,000 will certainly be approved by all 
who desire to promote peace. It is to be the founda- 
tion of a fund, the income of which shall be expended 
for bringing together in conference in Washington, 
especially during the sessions of Congress, represen- 
tatives of labor and capital for the purpose of dis- 
cussing industrial problems with the view to arriving 
at a better understanding between employers and em- 
ployees, and thus promoting industrial peace. The 
President, with their consent, will appoint as trus- 
tees of the fund the Chief Justice of the United 
States, the Seeretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, a representative of labor 
and a representative of capital. 


THE NEW READING COURSE. 

The course of reading for the Whittier Circles 
during the vear 1907 has been arranged by the Ad- 
vancement Committee, and ineludes the following 
books: “‘ Essavs and Addresses,” by John Wilhelm 
Rowntree; “ A History of Friends in America,” by 
Allen C. and Richard H. Thomas; “ John Greenleaf 
Whittier,” by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. This 
is a short but very readable and informing biography 
of the Quaker poet. In addition, a careful study of 
certain.of Whittier’s poems is recommended. It is 
assumed that every one possesses a copy of Whit- 
tier’s poems; if not, they can buy such edition as they 
prefer. The other books, which will have to be 
bought, will be furnished by the committee as fol- 
lows: 


Rowntree’s Essays and Addresses. . .$1.50 





Higginson’s Whittier ............. 56 
ge. BETEET COTES TITTY 75 
$2.81 


Cost of transportation will have to be added on all 
of the books but Higginson’s, which will be fur- 
nished post-paid by the publishers. Postage on a sin- 
gle volume of Rowntree is 17 cents, and on Thomas’ 
History, 10 cents. If several copies go in one pack- 
age, the cost would be less by express. 

Orders for books, and all other correspondence 
regarding the reading circles should be addressed to 





Henry W-, Wilbur, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New circles will take last year’s course. The 
books required are: “‘ George Fox: an Autobiogra- 
phy ”; Green’s “ Short History of the English Peo- 
ple’; Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”; and Milton’s 
‘“* Paradise Lost.”” The cost of these books is $3.75, 
postage to be added. 

In a very short time another issue of ‘ The Read- 
ing Circle ” will be published, giving the new course 
in detail, with suggestions for carrying on the work 
of circles. 

It is felt by the committee that the course for 
1907 logically supplements that of last year. Rown- 
tree’s “ Essays and Addresses ” furnish some histori- 
cal matter, but in the main the subjects treated are 
full of suggestion and wise inspiration for those in- 
terested in the present promotion of Friends’ Princi- 
ples, and in their application to twentieth-century 
conditions. Thomas’ History is a condensed and in 
the main a fair statement of the Friendly movements 
from the days of Fox down to date, nearly, so far as 
the United States is concerned. The proof of the 
value of the books will be in taking the course and 
seriously studving them. H. W. W. 


A DAY AT FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD 
GUILD. 


A conference was held at Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild, in Philadelphia, Seventh-day, the 8th. The 
Guild is a Friends’ mission and neighborhood house 
at 151 Fairmount Avenue. It is under the care of 
the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting. It was started many years ago as a 
mission on Beech Street, nor far from its present site. 
It has of late been developing into a social settlement 
on modern lines. ° It still has a First-day school, but 
also has important club and other social features. 
The superintendent in charge is Emily W. Wilbur, 
1618 Green Street, who gives her whole time to the 
work, and is assisted by a number of volunteer 
workers. 

At half-past ten the cramped audience room of the 
Guild was filled to its capacity. Charles F. Jenkins 
presided. Those assembled were asked to gather for 
a time of silence before opening the conference. 
Morney Williams, president of the New York Juve- 
nile Asylum and Children’s Viilage, was then intro- 
duced, and made an address on the educational and 
social needs of such a neighborhood as surrounds the 
Guild. Starting with the custom of the ancient He- 
brews of offering a portion of their increase every 
three years, the text from Deuteronomy was 
taken, “‘ and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, which are within thy gates, shall come, and 
shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy God mav 
bless thee in all the work of thine hand which thon 
doest.” Our fathers, for the sake of freedom, came 
to this land, a few, strangers and poor, and have 
grown into a populous wealthy nation. Because the 
were here first, and the whole land is ours, we have 


great advantages. What duties have we toward 
those strangers who are coming now within our 
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gates? They are as our forefathers were. Their 
children, growing up in the crowded quarters of the 
city, are possessed of remarkable powers, being the 
remnant that is left from the staggering infant mor- 
tality of the slums. Only a child of remarkable vital- 
ity and physique can survive slum babyhood. What 
is made of these powers depends on the education the 
children get. The education of the street is most ef- 
fective in its way, but it does not produce the kind of 
men and women that we shall be proud of as fellow 
citizens, or with whom we shall be comfortable or 
safe as fellow townsmen. This wonderful vitality is 
being made into a deadly weapon against our very 
selves, against the civilization we have been building 
up slowly and painfully. There is a terrible danger 
here for us entirely aside from any humanitarian con- 
siderations. 

But the descendants of the first settlers have by 
virtue of their inheritance their first fruits. Shall 
we, like the Hebrews of old, devote a tithe of these 
first fruits to the stranger within our gates, for his 
sake and for our own ¢ 
met, not to check it, 


This incoming tide must be 
but to save it and to save our- 
selves. It is a great task; it can be done only at great 
cost, both in money and in the giving of ourselves to 
the work personally. It must be at great cost, but it 
will not be expensive in the long run; for the greater 
degradation into which these newcomers are allowed 
to sink the greater will be the cost to us and to our 
descendants. We must realize that it costs more to 
bring up these boys of the street into useful men than 
it costs to educate our own 
right and natural. These 


drawbacks. The v have 


sons: 


and this is only 
have tremendous 


no homes, nor those home in- 


be VS 


fluences that mean so much in the making of men. 
Thev have always the influences of the street in the 
midst of whieh their daily life is passed. We are 
only just coming to realize the cost of doing this work 
We are 
only just coming to realize how pitifully inadequate 
are the resources we have been devotine to this work 
that still we have got to buckle down to and do, if we 
are to continue as a people and a great civilization. 
The street is 


as it must be done if it is to mean anything. 


a wonderful educator, and we must 
learn to turn some of its wonderful resourees in the 
direction of right discipline. The street teaches by 
This is a thing we 
have got to learn in our work with these children of 
the street. 


companionship and that alone. 


These homeless bovs and girls get their 
companionship only on the street. The lessons thev 
learn and the morals they grow up with are only the 
morals of the 


street 


These lessons they learn most 
thoroughly. 


We must give them a companionship 
that will ] 


bring with it the lessons of the civilization 


we have been building up on this American continent 
all these vears and the moral f our | 


rais © nomes, 

How are we to go about this tremendously press- 
ing task? We mus We 
as those who love them: we must learn 
among them that thev are to be 
children. We must not blink the eost: we 
the tithes of our first fruits into it. 
‘dously serious problem: but not 


study it. must go to them 


by actual life 
] loved as our own 
must put 
It is a tremen- 
one for despair. As 
this building of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, in 
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which we were met, formerly a Philadelphia home, 
had been adapted into somewhat of a neighborhood 
home; so must we adjust our conceptions of social 
conditions to the present time. We must set about 
in earnest to bring to bear on the problem our 
thought, our time, our pocketbooks. 

Following this address the departments of the 
Guild made reports of their activities. Mrs. Day, in 
the absence of her husband, who is superintendent, 
told of the First-day school which meets every First- 
day morning. Anna K. Way supplemented this with 
a comparison of the utter inability under a former 
management of the school to secure order and the 
present success of these helpers who had come in 
from outside the Society in getting perfect order, 
which could not be realized unless one had known the 
failure under the old management. Anna K. Way 
also report of the Saving Fund, those in 
charge of it being business men who were unable to 
be present. Over $4,000 is taken in in small sums 
each year. An excellent work is being done in that 
the frequenters of the Guild are learning to save 
something from their meager incomes, and to put it 
by for definite purposes. Walter C. Longstreth, who 
is in charge of the Gymnasium work, reported for 
that department. Stuart S. Graves told of the boys 
under his care in the various clubs. Anna Travilla 
Speakman reported for the Mothers’ Meeting. In 
the absence of Alice Fussell, Mary H. Kirby gave an 
account of the Flower Mission. Emily Wilbur, the 
superintendent, told of the other activities, including 
the girls’ clubs, the fuel society, manual training, and 
things in general. Grace L. Bond told how Friends 
outside the city can help—by annual contributions, 
by sending clothing, books, provisions, by taking a 
personal interest. 

Morney Williams, in closing, discussed briefly the 
reports that had been given of the work going on at 
the Guild. 

The thing that impressed every one most was the 
excellent work that is being done, the high character 
and efficiency of those who are giving definite 
amounts of time to the work, and the astonishing in- 


adequacy of the quarters in which the work has to 
be done. 


gave a 


At the close of the exercises all present were in- 
vited into the kindergarten rooms to take lunch, after 
which there was opportunity for Friends from many 
different localities to mingle socially and to talk with 
those interested directly in the work and to learn how 
best they might co-operate in it. 

Many remained into the afternoon and attended 
the sewing school and other neighborhood meetings. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 


Neither the apostolic age nor any other period is a 
model. Christianity is not an archeological puzzle. 
The Christian life carries authority only as it offers 
a supreme and critical opportunity, and its expression 
in every age has to be different in order that Chris 
tianity may do its work in enlightening this dark 
world.—Ropes, “Apostolic Age” (Charles Scribner's 


Sons oe 
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BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting of Friends, which was 
held at Langhorne, Pa., on the 29th, was not quite 
so large as usual, the reason doubtless being that the 
triennial meeting of George School Association was 
held on the same day. 

The first message in the meeting for worship was 
from Matilda E. Janney, who said that we should all 
be thankful for our opportunities, express in our 
faces our sympathy for others, and keep mindful of 
our Heavenly Father’s love. 

Nathaniel Richardson, who was present with a 
minute from Byberry Monthly Meeting, called all to 
the vital religion which can never be found by the re- 
searches of science, but can be experienced only 
through inward conviction. 

Elizabeth Lloyd drew an analogy between the 
growth of a plant and spiritual growth. As the old 
leaves drop off when new buds are formed, so in the 
spiritual world old forms must drop off and allow 
truth to express itself in new ways. The soul that 
would grow must reach toward the light, not only the 
light that comes directly from God, but the light that 
comes to us from him through our fellow-men. 

Edward Clarkson Wilson, of Baltimore, said that 
the world is in need of reformers, and that no society 
is better able to supply them than Friends, if they 
live up to their measure of truth. 

Evan T. Worthington told the story of the 
young man who lacked one thing, and said that in 
order to get the spiritual strength we lack, we must 
put away from us whatever stands in the way of our 
complete surrender to the Divine. 

Elizabeth G. Stapler spoke of the God-given peace 
of the soul, and urged all to seek the Heavenly 
Father in secret, in order to obtain this peace. 

Franklin Packer spoke of our attitude toward God, 
saying that if we try to do our duty alone, and of our 
own will, our lives are apt to be failures. 

In the meeting for business, answers to the first, 


second and eighth queries were read. It seemed 


from the answers to the second query that there were 


“no differences’ to report among the membership 
of the quarterly meeting. Elizabeth Lloyd expressed 
the fear that this arose more from a general state of 
indifference the 
unity. 


among members than from real 

It was the general feeling that meetings should 
continue to send up answers to the queries, but Ed- 
ward C. Wilson and William Yarnall thought there 
ought to be queries concerning the activities of the 
meetings. The monthly meetings should set their 
young people to work and have something to report 
besides routine business. 

The nominating committee reported the names of 
Barclay Eyre for clerk, ard Susanna Rich for assist- 
ant clerk, and these were united with by the meeting. 

A few Friends entertained guests at their homes 
as usual, but a general invitation was extended to all 
present to lunch at the school house. Over three hun- 
dred accepted this invitation, enjoyed the good food 


that was abundantly provided, and had a pleasant so- | 


cial time together. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This quarterly meeting, which consists of four 
monthly meetings in Gloucester, Salem, and Cumber- 
land Counties, New Jersey, was held at Woodbury, 
N. J., Twelfth month 6th. The old meeting house 
here is owned and occupied jointly by the two bodies 
of Friends. On First-day the two meetings are held 
at the same hour with the petitions drawn. The 
quarterly meetings are held on different days. The 
two sides of the house were occupied and fairly well 
filled. Visiting Friends present were Harrison 
Streeter, of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadel- 
phia; Ellwood and Mary Roberts, of Norristown, 
Pa.; Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, Philadel- 
phia. The speakers in the meeting for worship were 
Ellwood Roberts; Joseph Livezey, of Mickleton, 
N. J.; Nathaniel Richardson; Joel Borton, of Woods- 
town, N. J.; Edwin Holmes, of Mickleton; Louisa 
Powell, of Hanecock’s Bridge, N. J. 

Of the business meeting the clerks were William 
T. Hilliard, of Salem, N. J., and Lydia Griscom, of 
Woodbury. Of the thirty-one representatives from 
the Monthly Meetings of Woodbury, Pilesgrove, 
Salem and Greenwich, all were present but five. A 
minute for Nathaniel Richardson, a minister of By- 
berry, Philadelphia, from his monthly meeting, lib- 
erating him for visits to the three southern Jersey 
quarters (and for Bucks and Concord) and to meet- 
ings within their limits was presented and united 
with. 

The First, Second and Eighth Queries were read 
and answered in the customary manner and phrase- 
ology and without comment from the meeting. 

The report of the Philanthropic Committee was 
read. Some meetings had been held, literature had 
been distributed, barrels had been sent to the South- 
ern colored schools. Special attention had been given 
to temperance and peace. In the larger towns and 
cities the relief work had been done in co-operation 
with the organized charities. Help had been given 
to Friends’ Neighborhood Guild in Philadelphia, 
both in money contribution and in co-operative ef- 
fort. About twenty-five dollars had been spent in 
the philanthropic work of the quarterly ineeting, and 
that amount was asked for to cover their expenses 
and further the philanthropic interests for the com- 
ing year. The sum asked for was granted. The 
committee made an appeal for more Friends to come 
into the service, and urged that while we should re- 
main watchful to relieve distress, we should 
more attention to the study of conditions that cause 
distress and work toward doing awav W ith 
ditions. 


vive 
such con 


A request was also brought forward that the quar 
terly meeting send a communication t 
Legislature, asking that a local option 
sented and given full consideration at the 
session. 


State 

pre 
present 
This proposition met with much expression 
in its favor from all parts of the m« 
no expressed dissent. 


eting, 


and with 
The particular advices were read ind 


1 and considered in 
silence. 


R. Barcriay Sprcer. 
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YOUNGER FRIENDS AND PLAINNESS 
(Concluded from last week.) 


The Conference on Standards of Living on Sev- 
enth-day, the first, in the Young Friends’ Auditor- 
ium, Philadelphia, was continued in an evening ses- 
sion, the special topic being, “ Living Within the 
Bounds of Your Circumstances Wisely and Sanely.” 


NDS’ INTEL LIGENCER. 


George A. Walton, who is for the present winter a | 


student at Columbia University, New York city, 
sided, and introduced the subject in a brief address. 


We are accustomed to consider this matter of the art 
of living, he said, in our monthly and other meet- 
ings; now we want to consider it from a different 


point of view, not as members of a small and select 
Society hedged in from the world, but as parts of a 
world society. We are here to learn what those of 
our own age have to give from their own experience 
in trying to live sanely and wisely within their means. 

Henrietta Stuart Smith, wife of Dr. J. Russell 
Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, read a 
paper on “ The Apportionment of Expenditures to 
Income.” The expenditures of the household, she 
said, should be planned in a thoroughly business-like 
wav. If too much is paid from a limited income for 
1ent, then some other side of the family’s life has to 
suffer. The ground was taken that with a small in- 
come of perhaps $1,500 a year, one-fourth should be 
reserved for interests of the higher life. 
interests that are most likely to suffer when an un- 
due amount is spent for any one or other item of ex- 
penditure. To get started right a family conference 


should be held, and the whole field of possible ex- | 


penditure fully discussed. A standard of living 
should be decided upon, the things upon which por- 


tions of the income are to be spent, and the propor- | 


tion which is to be spent on each item; not to be de- 
termined by imitation, but by the actual needs and 
tastes of the particular family under consideration. 
A sane standard having been decided upon each mem- 
ber of the family 
conform to it religiously, all the members co-operat- 
ing to carry it out. The plan, however, should not 
be carried out mechanically, for any plan is to be a 
servant, not a master. It was suggested that of a 
$1,500 income three-fourths: should be spent for the 
physical requirements of life and one-fourth for the 
higher life. Of the physical requirements, rent 
should take about one-sixth of the income. 
per cent. should go to operate the household—that is, 
for wages, fuel, light, ete. Fifteen per cent. might 
go for clothing. Among the things of the higher life 


It is these | 


pre- | 





should commit himself to it and | 


Fifteen | 


would be contributions to church and to charitable | 


bo ks. 


ars 


interests, education, 
societies, 
Of these, church and 
per cent.; recreations, 
cent. A definite 
investments, ete.. 
stead of saving 


Cte.. recreations, athleties, 
charities should take five to ten 
travel, ete.., to five per 
portion should go to life insurance, 

Saving should be 


all the 


ete. 


one 


in- 
every 


systematic; 


and skimping time at 


point, it is better to plan carefully and save no more, 
no less, than vou can afford. Should there be an in- 
crease in income, eare should be taken that the extra 


amount is not lost in expenditures for things of the 


lectures, memberships in | 
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grosser kind. To keep strictly to such .a plan re- 
quires backbone; but thé value of it depends on its 
being caried out in a strictly business-like and con- 
sistent way. 

The discussion was continued by Robert Pyle, of 
West Grove, Pa.; Dr. Speakman, of Swarthmore; 
Cora Haviland Carver, of Germantown; Charles. 
Paxson, of Swarthmore; Bernard Walton, of Friends’ 
Central School; Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Lucy Griscom, 
of Philadelphia; Dr. Levi L. Taylor, of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School; Helen Moore Fogg, of Philadelphia; 
Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarthmore; Robert Bid- 
dle, of Riverton, N. J.; Arthur Shrigley, of Lans- 
downe; Ellis W. Bacon, of Philadelphia; Isaac Rob- 
erts, of Swarthmore; Edward B. Neweomer, of Phila- 
delphia; Arthur C. Jackson, of Philadelphia; Isabel 
Chambers, of Philade ‘Iphia; Luey Bancroft, of Wil- 
mington; Arthur Dewees, Walker Linvill, of Phila- 
delphia; Mary Haviland, of Brooklyn. The different 
items taken up in the paper were discussed, their 
relative value weighed, and the experience of those 
who spoke was brought to bear in arriving at the best 
apportionment of the expenditures, and the best 
means of living up to a plan of expenditure. 


TWO MEETINGS IN PASADENA. 
[From The Friend (Philadelphia) .} 

Pasadena Friends’ Meeting had its beginning in 
Twelfth month, 1886. At that time a number of 
Friends from Philadelphia were spending the winter 
here, prominent amongst them being William Penn 
Evans, David Evans, Edward Sharpless, Martha J. 


Allen, Sarah and Susanna House and Anna Sharp- 
less. These, together with Allan and May Lee, who 


had just immigrated from Iowa, and a few others, 
held meetings for worship at the residence of Wil- 
liam Penn Ev ans during the time of his sojourn here. 
Later the meetings were held at the home of Allan 
and May Lee, or elsewhere, as seemed best. At that 
time it was a common thing to read portions of the 
Discipline at the close of mid-week meetings. Early 
in the nineties a meeting house was built on the out- 


skirts of the town, now a well-settled residence sec- 


tion. A number of Friends from Elsinore, Califor- 
nia, originally from Iowa, had removed to Pasadena 


and application was made to Hickory Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting, Iowa, tributary to Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, Barnesville, Ohio, for the establishment of a 
Monthly Meeting here. The request was granted, 
and report is still made regularly to the Quarterly 
Meeting that officially “set up” the meeting. Since 
1886 Pasadena has grown from an insignificant vil- 
lage to a city of twenty-five thousand resident inhabi- 
tants. The attendance at Friends’ meeting has also 
increased, but in a lesser degree. The meeting house 
has chairs to accommodate one hundred and sixty- 
five persons, and on First-days nearly all the seats are 
occupied. During the winter there are more attend- 
ers than can be well accommodated. 

The number of members of Pasadena Monthly 
Meeting cannot be readily ascertained, as no list is 
kept, but it is believed to be between seventy- five and 
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one hundred. Many have been disowned for viola- 
tion of discipline im regard to marriage, so that the 
increase in membership has been due to accessions by 
certificate. Some are not disposed to bring their cer- 
tificates. The hour for gathering is half-past ten. 
There are three recommended ministers belonging to 
the meeting. The meetings are characterized by 
much sincerity and unity of exercise. 

Pasadena “ Friends’ Church,’ according to a 
manual containing the names of members and 
“church organizations,” was begun in 1882 by the 
holding of meetings for worship at a private resi- 
dence. Later a request was made to Springdale 
Quarterly Meeting of Iowa Yearly Meeting (larger 
body) to establish a monthly meeting in Pasadena. 
This request was granted in 1884. 

In 1885 a meeting house was erected with seating 
vapacity of three hundred. Later this house was 
moved and enlarged to accommodate the increased 
attendance. Much attention is given to advertising 
the meeting and extending invitations to strangers; 
also to Bible Study, Christian Endeavor and other 
means of engaging the interest and co-operation of 
young people. They announce that “ salvation 
does not depend upon the administration of any rite, 
ordinance or ceremony whatever.” Their list of 
ministers includes a number of names, but “ H. R. 
Keates, Pastor,” is definitely stated. The “ music 
committee ” is also named in the manual. A stran- 
ger to Friends, happening at their regular “ service,” 
would not be likely to gather any suggestion as to 


the testimony of early Friends to a “ free Gospel 


ministry.” The exercises are carefully pre-ar- 
ranged; there is no place for silent worship, and rare- 
ly any opportunity for expression from any one not 
provided for on the program. This radical depar- 
ture from primitive Quakerism is deeply lamented 
by some of their members. The enrollment three 
years ago was four hundred and twenty-three, which 
is probably not far from correct at this time, al- 
though a large addition has been built to the house 
since then for the accommodation of classes and com- 


mittees. B. F. W. 


BARCLAY WHITE. 


Barclay White, who died at Mount Holly, N. J., on 
the 23d of Eleventh month, 1906, in his 86th year, 
was born at No. 29 (now No. 111) Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 4th, 1821. He was sixth 
in descent from Christopher White, who came to this 
country from London in the ship Kent, arriving at 
Salem, N. J:, Sixth month 23d, 1677. He was sev- 
enth in descent, through his maternal grandfather, 
William Lovett Smith, from Samuel Jenings, first 
Provincial Governor of West Jersey. He was also 
descended in the eighth generation from John Jas- 
per, of Rotterdam, who was the grandfather of Wil- 
liam Penn. 

He was a birthright member of the Society of 
Friends, and oceupied positions as clerk or assistant 
clerk in its various meetings from 1846 to 1879. He 
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was an elder in that Society from 1872 until the time 
of his death. 

He was appointed by President Grant, in 1871, to 
the position of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
which office he held until 1876, residing in Omaha, 
Neb., and having charge of various tribes occupying 
Government reservations from Dakota to the Indian 
Territory. 

In 1877 and 1878 he was Inspector of Indian 
Agencies under the care of the Society of Friends. 

The latter part of his life was spent quietly in his 
home in Mount Holly, the occupation in which he 
was most interested being historical and genealogical 
research. 

I< was a man of vigorous intellect, systematie and 
painstaking in all that he did. His neighbors habit- 
ually consulted him about their affairs, and received 
from him valuable counsel. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction when our good 
men are allowed to reach such fullness of years. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME. 


[The following annual report of the committee in charge of 
Friends’ Boarding Home of Concord Quarterly Meeting, located 
in West Chester, Pa., was read in the quarterly meeting held 
at Darby, Tenth month 30th, 1906.] 

_In presenting this, our fifteenth annual report, we 
feel we have great cause for thankfulness. We have 
had but one break in the family circle. On Ninth 
month 19th Ellen Urner passed on to the higher 
life. She had been eight years in the Home, which 
she said had been to her a blessed refuge, and we 
know her last days were brightened by her home 
comforts. 

Although some of the family have been ill, the lov- 
ing care of tke efficient matrons, with the intelligent 
and conscientious assistance of our faithful helpers, 
has made the weary hours of illness hours of com- 
parative ease. 

The annual contributions from interested friends 
have made it easier for us to pay for coal, which is 
a large item in the yearly outlay. The advanced age 
of the family renders it essential that the house be 
well heated, and although strict economy is observed, 
the eoal bills are necessarily very large, and to our 
donors we extend grateful acknowledgments. 

Friends and neighbors have kindly remembered 
us in generous donations of fruit, vegetables, ete., 
and although our resources are not abundant, by the 
careful management of those in charge, and faithful 
and competent committees, we have been able to keep 
the Home in good condition and within our means, 
according to the principles of Friends. 

The evening preceding quarterly meeting in First 
month a religious meeting was held in Social Hall. 
Loving words of comfort were spoken by several 
Friends, to the satisfaction and encouragement of 
those present. 

There have been several evenings devoted to talks, 
illustrated by lantern slides, given by persons inter- 
ested in the Home, which were much appreciated. 

Four 


Friends have been received as permanent 
boarders, and there have been three applications, one 
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of which we could not consider, owing to lack of 
room, all the available rooms being occupied. We 
think the time is now ripe to start a waiting list, with 
the hope that in the near future the way may open 
for the enlargement of the building. 

We feel the need of more nurses, as so many of 
the family are from age and infirmities very feeble, 
needing much care and watchfulness, and our pres- 
ent helpers, although willing and sympathetic, are 
not able to satisfactorily care for all. 

There have been no changes in the building except 
some in the heating arrangement in the annex, and 
no repairs except those incident to the “ wear and 
tear” of such a Home. 

The endowment fund has been slightly increased 
during the year by bequest and donation, from per- 
sons interested in the Home, for which we are most 
grateful. 

The family seem happy and contented, and speak 
lovingly of the tender care they receive day by day 
from those about them. 

We extend a warm welcome to the new members 
of the Board, and in the reorganization of the com- 
mittees we believe the same loving unity will be 
maintained that has always prevailed amongst us. 

We as a committee are much interested in the 
work, feeling we are blessed in being able to add our 
mite toward the comfort of the aged and infirm in 
our midst, and humbly seek for guidance in the con- 
tinuance of our duties. 

Lypra H. Hatt, President. 
Mary McA uister, Secretary. 


A WORD FROM “ TRAMPERS ” TO YOUNGER 
FRIENDS. 
[From The Friend (London).] 


We have had forwarded to us the following 
minute ” recorded at conferences of the ‘ Tram- 
pers” from Thirsk to Kirby Moorside at Mount 
Grace Priory and Gillamoor, in September of this 
year. We are glad to be the means of acquainting 
other young Friends with its purport, and would 
suggest that it might form the starting point for 
profitable discussion in young Friends’ meetings and 
elsewhere. 

“ This meeting, met together to talk over the con- 
dition and prospects of the Society of Friends, feels 
strongly the need of a true spirit of fellowship among 
all its members, and desires that every one of them 
should take upon him or herself responsibility for the 
ministry, whether spoken or silent, both in the meet- 
ing and out of it. We feel a dead conventionalism 
too often confines the life and freedom so vital to a 
vigorous presentation of our message. 

“Many thoughtful outsiders for whom a lack of 
sympathy has deprived the churches of their attrac- 
tion, are hungering for true fellowship and living 
worship. They say, ‘the Quaker ideal is what we 
want, but we want no Quaker exclusiveness.’ It is 
therefore the task of us all to break this down, not, 
however, in any presumptuous spirit, but by striving 
to work together in unity and love. 


“ 


We are con- 
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vineed that, as we learn to know and help each other 
better, formality and cliquishness will disappear. To 
this end we recommend an extension of the work of 
the Friends’ Fellowship Union, namely, the starting 
of fellowship meetings for every congregation, ar- 
ranged chiefly by young Friends. Such gatherings 
would enable us to unite together in sympathy to dis- 
cuss freely the state of the meeting, and to advise and 
encourage one another. 

“We would also encourage all, to keep in mind 
continually the duty of doing all in, their power to 
render the eldering efficient, not. only, for correction, 
but for building up; also to give scope for develop- 
ment of latent gifts in meetings by the opening up 
of new ones. In our large towns should we not at 
times be willing to spare our most gifted ministers to 
the small meetings of the neighborhood, confident 
that God will find His messengers among those who 
remain? We believe, too, in a wise adaptation of 
method to local needs. Yet we have faith in the 
principle of silent waiting, and belieye that with tact 
and courage a great work can be-done within the ex- 
isting organization. We disapprove, however, of the 
acknowledgment of a minister for life, although reec- 
ognizing that the expressed sympathy of a meeting 
for the work of its individual members has true place 
and value. 

‘ The need for better intellectual equipment is also 
pressing. Woodbrooke is not aecessible to all. Ef- 
fort might be made, however, to supply what is lack- 
ing through the medium of the Young Friends’ 
Review, perfect freedom being allowed in its columns 
for frank discussion of all difficulties. 

“For the building up of the ministry locally we 
should also like to see the scope of our teaching en- 
larged, by class work with free discussion.. Lastly, 
we feel strongly that all should devote time privately 
to preparation for the ministry, and come to each 
meeting ready for service, whether vocal or in the 
heart, believing that the success of the meeting lies 
not in the message of one or two, but in the effective 
ministry of all its members.” 


QUAKER STORIES. 
{From The Friend (London).] 


Dear Friend: 


In Harper's Monthly Magazine 
there is a serial story appearing, called the “ Weav- 


ss 


ers,” by Gilbert Parker, some of the leading charac- 


ters in which are Friends. I have long been of the 
opinion (confirmed by the perusal of this story) that 
no writer should attempt a description of Quaker life 
and character, who has not been born and brought 
up in the Society of Friends. An outsider may pick 
up a knowledge of the more obvious customs of 
Friends, vet he may quite fail to comprehend and 
appreciate what may be termed the “ atmosphere ” of 
Quakerism. 

In the story above referred to, the hero, a young 
Friend, is guilty of fighting with and injuring a man, 
and, worse still, of kissing a young woman at the cross 
roads! For these offences he is “ summoned ” before 
the “ elders,” and is sentenced to six months’ banish- 
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ment to a lonely cottage on a common, to which sen- 
tence he meekly submits! Now, in all my long ex- 
perience in connection with the Society of Friends, 


[ never once heard of an action by elders or others | 
.n the Society in the least degree like the above, nor | 


do I think that any young man Friend would have 
tamely submitted to so unwarrantable and illegal a 
sentence. The elders in this story are mentioned as 
“ Elder” Fairley and others. I never heard any of 
the many elders I have known so designated, and this 
is intended as a story of English Quaker life. The 
Friends are described as saying, “ Thee is,” and other 
faults of grammar, which are, I think, quite unusual, 
although “ Thee art ” is, or was, too common in my 
younger days. 

I have read other books professing to describe life 
in the Society of Friends, amongst which are 
“Friend Olivia,” “ Dorothy Fox,” “The Quaker- 
ess,” ete., which, however clever and interesting, 
clearly showed by some error or failure to understand 
the inner life and thought of Quakerism, that they 
could not have been written by a member, or ex- 
member, of the Society of Friends. As one of the 
last-mentioned class, I subscribe myself, 


Yours truly, Francis Fox. 


Roden, Teignmouth [England]. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


The Public for Nov. 24th contains an interesting 

account of the remarkable career of Ernest Crosby; 
the son of a gifted and beloved Presbyterian minister 
of New York, profiting by the academic privileges of 
university, law school and foreign travel, knowing for 
ten years the busy career of a city lawyer, passing 
from that to the position of judge of the International 
Court at Egypt, where he presided at Alexandria for 
five years, the proceedings being conducted in French 
and Italian interchangeably. A chance acquaintance 
with one of Tolstoy’s books changed his whole career. 
From being an aristocrat and a conservative he be- 
came a democrat and a radical; resigned his judg- 
ship, came home by way of Tolstoy, made the ac- 
quaintance of Henry George, became the writer of 
parables, the lecturer on economic subjects, the 
prophet of a new order. His books, “ Plain Talk in 
Psalm and Parable,” “ Swords and Plough Shares,” 
“ Broadcast,” “ Garrison, the Non-Resistant,” “ Tol- 
stoy and His Message,” “ Tolstoy as a School Mas- 
ter.” 
“ Golden Rule Jones, Mayor of Toledo,” a book that 
tempts the earnest reader through its subject and its 
author. Many of these books are published by the 
Public Publishing Company, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, and all of them are obtainable 
through this souree.—Unity (Chicago). 


In looking over the list of books as advertised in 
the “ Friends’ Almanac ” for 1907, I noticed that no 
mention was made of the “ Journal ” of that grand old 
“ skipper saint,” Thomas Chalkley, out of print, I sup- 
pose, and neither is there any mention made of a 
memorial of that latter-day apostle of Christianity, 


are now followed by a popular biography of 
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Jacob Ritter, cdited by Joseph Foulke, of Gwynedd, 
1844, published by T. E. Chapman. It seems to me 
that Friends are doing great injustice to the present 
generation of young folks by allowing such books as 
these to become “ out of print.” A copy of each one 
of these should be in every Friend’s family, and I am 
convineed that they would be read with profit by all 
young folks and many of their elders, likewise, if the 
price was such that none would be deprived of them 
on that account. 

Fort Washington, Pa. 


Isaac Conarp. 


MAKE THIS A DAY. 
Make this a day. 


In brooding over days to come; 


There is no gain 


The message of to-day is plain, 

The future’s lips are ever dumb. 
The work of yesterday is gone 

For good or ill, let come what may; 
3ut now we face another dawn; 

Make this a day. 


Though yesterday we failed to see 
The urging hand and earnest face 
That men call Opportunity 
We failed to know the time or place 
For some great deed, what need to fret? 
The dawn comes up a silvery gray; 
The golden moments must be met; 
Make this a day. 
This day is yours; your work is yours; 
The odds are not who pays your hire; 
The thing accomplished—that endures, 
If it be what the days require. 
He who takes up his daily round, 
As-one new armored for the fray, 
To-morrow steps on solid ground; 
Make this a day. 
The Talisman. 


BIRTHS. 


GREVEMEYER.—On Eleventh month 7th, 1906, at White- 
ford, Md., to Ernest S. and Annie Brooks Grevemeyer, of Phila 
delphia, a son, who is named Ernest Stelle Grevemeyer, Jr. 


JONES.—On Ninth month 2d, 1906, at Christiana, Pa., to 
David Todd and Marion Rakestraw Jones, a son, who is named 
Henry Rakestraw Jones. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Riverton, N. J., Eleventh month 19th, 
1906, to J. Lawrence and Caroline Biddle Lippincott, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Caroline Biddle Lippincott, Jr. 


MERCER.—On Tenth month 8th, 1906, in Lodi, N. J., to 
Andrew and Sara Wilson Mercer, a son, who is named James 
Wright. 


PIERCE.—In Haddonfield. N. J.. Tenth month 16th, 1906, to 
Thomas O. and Margaret V. S. Pierce, a son, who is named 
Thomas O. Pierce, Jr. 


DEATHS. 
At the home of his son, in Sedalia, Mo., 16th of 
Eleventh month, 1906, Edward Brown, aged 77 years and 9 
days. He was a native of Loudon County, Va., and a mem- 
ber of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting at Lincoln all his life. 
He moved with his family, consisting of his wife, who was 
Sarah Ann Smith, recently deceased, and their five sons, to Se 
dalia, about the year 1870. There being no meeting at Se- 
dalia, he left his membership with the meeting at Lincoln. He 
was a kind husband, a loving and indulgent father, a good 
neighbor, an enterprising and useful citizen. Three sons sur- 


BROWN. 
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vive him—Albert S., of Kansas; Edward, Jr., and Charles D. 


Brown, of Sedalia, and two brothers—Jesse H. Brown, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., and Dr. Eli F. Brown, of Los Angeles, Cal. 


MELONEY.—Suddenly, on Third-day, Eleventh month 27th, 
1906, Jane, wife of Martin W. Meloney, in the 71st year of her 
age; a consistent member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
Chester County, Pa., and a devoted wife and mother, whose 
loss will be keenly felt by her sorrowing family and friends. 


REESE.—At Baltimore, on Twelfth month Ist, 1906, Sarah 
Jane Reese, wife of the late Gerard H. Reese, in her 87th year. 
Of this dear Friend who has just been removed from works to 
rewards it may be said that probably few ever attain so uni- 
versally to the love and respect of those around them, far and 
near, as did she. Frail and delicate in person, every one seemed 
to feel it a privilege to minister to her comfort and offer those 
little attentions that are so grateful to the recipient. Perfect- 
ly unselfish and ever thoughtful of the comfort and happiness 
of others, she was never more happy herself than when it was 
in her power to do a kindness or to help those in need of it. 
The large circle of relatives and friends to whom she was 
“Aunt Jeannie” or “Cousin Jeannie” will cherish gratefully 
the memory of her unfailing hospitality, the loyalty of her 
heart to every good and pure impulse, and her gentle, affection- 
ate little ways that took hold of all who came into contact 
with her and held them to her in bonds of affection. One of 
her most evident traits was her modesty of character, which 
prevented the obtrusion of her opinions when perhaps she felt 
very strongly, but no one could fail to see that her life was 
faithfully lived near the light. May her beautiful example be 
taken to heart by us who follow her. 


ROBERTS.—In Solebury Township, Bucks County, Pa., at 
the home of her brother-in-law, William M. Ely, Ruth A. Rob- 
erts, wife of Richard Roberts, aged 55 years. Interment at 
Horsham Friends’ Burying Ground. Ruth A. Roberts was a 
brave and true woman, who always forgot self in her solicitude 
for others. For many years she was a faithful and successful 
teacher in the schools of Bucks County, and was at the same 
time active in meeting and First-day School. Energetic, intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, unselfish, her life was an inspiration to all who 
knew her. Her greatest solicitude was for her sons; for them 
she planned and worked and prayed, and from her they have 
received an inheritance more valuable than all material riches. 
She is survived by her husband, who is in feeble health, and 
two sons, William and George. Her death was as calm and 
peaceful as her life was beautiful and useful. Her last words 
and thoughts were in tender solicitude for the welfare and com- 
fort of those who had so.long been her care. 


ENOCH 8S. HANNUM. 

On Seventh-day, the Ist of Twelfth month, this Friend passed 
quietly into the higher life, and we realize that in his going 
a well-ordered life has passed from our midst—a life that was 
sincere and earnest and without pretense, as was said of him 
“aman of austere virtues that make for righteousness.” 

His ministry was exceptionally clear and direct, and given 
in such simplicity as can only be expressed by a life that makes 
it a daily experience. ‘“ His preaching and practice went hand 
in hand.” 

He had spiritual discernment to an unusual degree, and this 
rare gift was highly prized by the meeting. 

He was always careful to attend the mid-week meeting when 
health permitted, and even in failing health he made the effort 
to meet the school children there, and mostly gave forth words 
suited to their understanding. 

He loved the silence in which there could be a feeling after 
the Divine Presence and a coming into closer touch with fel- 
low members; he also loved the * old-time ” social life, in vis- 
iting meetings and “ making the visit more complete by going 
home with some Friend to dine after meeting,” or to stay all 
night. 

He enjoyed entertaining Friends in his own home, and had an 
appreciation of the amusing incidents in life which added 
brightness to the social mingling. 

During his last sickness there were loving hands ever ready 
to minister to his comforts, though he had no near relatives. 
The members of West Chester Meeting had grown very fond 
of him in the fourteen years he made his home in that place, 
and the large number who gathered to pay tribute to his life 
on the afternoon of the 3d gave evidence of the high esteem in 
which he was held, and on the following day the neighborhood 
of his boyhood and more active manhood gave testimony in like 
manner at Doe Run Meeting House. W. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


To last week’s list of Quaker Mayors [in England] should 
be added the name of Edward Theobald Simpson, who was 
unanimously elected Mayor of Devizes. This raises the num- 
ber to five—The Friend (London). 


There are several Friends among the professors and students 
of Purdue University, Ind. These have formed a First-day 
evening class, and one of the members writes; “The lesson 
leaves and pamphlets will keep us busy for a good while, along 
with the matter that is found and brought in by the members. 
We get some gems this way. There is no doubt but that our 
little class is going to flourish, for all seem intensely interested, 
and our meetings are full of life and spirit. We have taken 
thy suggestion, and at the end have five or ten minutes of quiet 
meditation.” 


Sarah J. Linville writes a3 follows: “It was my privilege 
to attend the meeting of Third Haven, Easton, Md., Twelfth 
month 9th, 1906. As we assembled for divine worship a beau- 
tiful silence overspread both old and young, and we seemed to 
be a united body seeking for the truth, which through the in- 
dwelling power of God. appeared to be opened up in a remark- 
able degree. Our spiritual strength being renewed thereby, the 
heartfelt handclasp after meeting gave additional evidence of 
the overpowering love of our Heavenly Father. Easton 
Friends, although a small body, exert a forceful influence for 
good in their community, being actively concerned to live the 
faith of their fathers in their everyday life.” 


George Vaux, Jr., a well-known lawyer of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed a member of the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers by President Roosevelt. This appointment fills the va- 
eancy created by the death of Philip C. Garrett a year ago. 


During the past ten years several Friends’ families have 
moved to Coatesville, a growing manufacturing town in Ches- 
ter County, Pa. The nearest Friends’ meeting is at Ercildoun, 
three miles distant, and this is not available for those who do 
not keep a horse. There is an Orthodox meeting near Coates- 
ville, which in the winter months has been holding its meet- 
ings for worship on First-day at a private house in the town 
at 10 a.m. The New Century Club, of Coatesville, has just had 
a neat and comfortable room fitted up for its use on the third 
floor of an apartment house. In this club there are a number 
of women of both branches, and it occurred to them that there 
Was no reason why they could not meet together for worship 
on First-days as harmoniously as they met together in their 
club meetings. It was therefore decided to hold a union meet- 
ing for worship last First-day morning at 11 o’clock in the 
club room. In response to the notices that were sent out about 
fifty people assembled, all of whom were members of one or 
the other branches of Friends, or of Friendly descent. Some 
of the Orthodox Friends attended their own little meeting be- 
fore coming to this one. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore; 
Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, and Elizabeth Lloyd, of 
Philadelphia, were present and had acceptable messages. A 
similar meeting will be held at the same hour next First-day. 


The two branches of Friends in Lansdowne, Pa., have dis- 
covered that there is no insurmountable barrier between them. 
A year ago the Orthodox Friends invited our Friends to a tea 
meeting, the tea being served in the school building adjoining 
the meeting house. After the meal an interesting address was 
given in the meeting house by a Friend from Moorestown. On 
last Sixth-day evening the Friends of our branch invited the 
Orthodox Friends to supper. In order to entertain their guests 
suitably a fund was raised to complete the basement of the 
house, and members of the meeting aided in putting up a par- 
tition between the furnace cellar and the dining-room. Tables 
were set up and dishes bought for the use of the meeting on 
this and other occasions. In response to the written invita- 
tions about 150 people assembled, there being apparently as 
many of one branch as the other. During the serving of the 
supper there was a very enjoyable social mingling, as only a 
part of the guests could be seated at one time. After the sup- 
per was over all assembled in the meeting room, and listened 
to a very helpful paper by William W. Birdsall, entitled, “ The 
Price of Joy.” The meetings in Lansdowne are both growing, 
the Orthodox meeting being rather the larger. A member of 
that branch volunteered the information that while they have 
no recorded minister there are sixteen of their members who 
somtimes speak in the meeting for worship. There could be 
no better evidence than this of healthy spiritual life. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Hannah Williamson, a delegate of the Mosely Commission 
from England, visited George School on Eleventh month 26th 
and 27th. She was astonished at the amount of work accom- 
plished, and at the amount of study done from 7.15 to 9.30 
o’clock. The fact that boys and girls of this country are able 
to accomplish so much and not require more than three meals 
a day was an equal surprise to her as well as the big, strong, 
healthy-looking students. She took particular interest in 
gymnastics and elocution. 

The triennial meeting of the George School Association, 
which met at the school on Thanksgiving Day, was a most 
pleasant occasion. About 140 students returned to their Alma 
Mater, and were royally weleomed by the family and present 
students. A business meeting was held at twelve o’clock, after 
which luncheon was served in the dining-room, tastefully deco- 
rated with plants and school banners. Thomas Baker, presi- 
dent of the association, acted as toastmaster. Dr. Walton, be- 
ing called upon to make a few remarks, responded in his usual 
cordial manner. Toasts were given by Mary D. Satterthwaite, 
“Thanksgiving; Thomas Walter Gilkyson, “Before the 
War; ” Pauline DeWald Bartlett, “ Maryland, My Maryland; ” 
Thomas D. Cope, “ Tangents,” and a reading by Clara C. 
Adams. “Alma Mater” and “ Neshaminy ” were sung by mem- 
bers of the association. At three o’clock a basket-ball game 
was played between the old and present students. 

Twelfth month 8th the regular meeting of the Whittier Lit- 
erary Society was held. A very interesting debate was given: 
“Resolved, That the boys of George School should not have 
any more privileges than the girls have.” The affirmative was 
upheld by Dorothy Garber, Mary Hannum and Marguerite 
Hallowell; the negative by Charles Myers, Edward Keever and 
Horace Jenkins. The judges, Dr. Walton, Mary B. Kirk and 
Arthur C. Smedley, decided in favor of the negative. During 
a short intermission before the rebuttal, Amy Stiles gave a 
piano solo. A short play entitled, “A Proposal Under Diffi- 
culties,” by Gladys Easthwaite, Hugh B. Eastburn, Lucinda 
Orne and Roy Mercer, closed the program. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


HorsHam, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met on the 
25th, and was called to order by the president, Alfred K. Wil- 
liams. Henrietta S. Kinsey read the 13th chapter of Cor- 
inthians. Charles Satterthwaite recited “The Seasons.” 
Florence Moore read a beautiful poem, entitled, “ Beyond.” 
James Q. Atkinson discussed the question, “ Judging from thy 
observation, are the morals better or worse than thirty years 
ago?” His presumption was that they should be better, and 
probably were, and he had the faith to believe that the com- 
munity and the world at large is steadily growing better. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth 
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Elizabeth Lloyd addressed the 
Brotherhood.” 

After sentiments and _ silence, adjourned to meet Twelfth 
month 30th, 1906, at 2.30 p.m. 


meeting on “The Meaning of 


ELIZABETH R. Warp, Secretary. 


Lonpon GRovE AND New Garnen, Pa.—The Friends’ Associa- 
tion met in joint session with New Garden Association, Twelfth 
month 2d, 1906, at the home of Samuel and Martha Thomp- 
son, the London Grove Association furnishing the program. 
After a few moments’ silence the president read the 33d Psalm. 
Mary S. Bartram gave a report from the Wilmington Asso- 
ciation, which was entertained by a play called the “ Tabard 
Inn,” followed by refreshments and a social. Eleanor Wood is 
to give lectures in Wilmington on Bible study every Fifth-day 
evening. P. Allen Cloud gave a report of the General Confer- 
ence at Norristown. Edward A. Pennock then gave current 
events of interest to Friends. A paper by Hannah H. Pusey 
on the “Meaning of the Inner Light to Friends” was read. 
The papers were then open to general discussion. 

After a few moments, silence the meeting adjourned, the 
London Grove Association to meet with Edward and Sara Pen- 
nock, Twelfth month 30th. 

President. 


ARTHUR P. YEATMAN, 


ANNA L. PUSEY, Secretary. 


MIcKLFETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the meeting house on the evening of the Ist, with a good at- 
tendance. The president opened the meeting by reading “Am 
I My Brother’s Keeper ?” by Henry N. Dodge. Etta Carter 
read “Glimpses Through Life’s Window.” Martha White gave 
a very interesting report of the General Conference held at 
Norristown. 

Under the head of new business came the question of having 
a speaker at our social meeting to be held on the 19th inst. 
It was decided to ask Henry W. Wilbur to be with us. 

The announcement was made of the meeting of the Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild on the 8th, and as delegates to attend 
Martha White and Bessie Ogden were appointed. 

As this was the last meeting of the year, and the customary 
time to elect new officers, the names of Laura E. Holmes for 
president, Gideon Peaslee for vice-president, and Anna H. Pan- 
coast for secretary, were offered and accepted. There being 
no other business the literary program was taken up, Benjamin 
Heritage reading a selection from life of Isaac T. Hopper. 
Anna Pancoast read a memorial of Allen Flitcraft. 

The subject of art was divided into four classes, and inter- 
esting papers read; on noted sculptors, by Mary J. Heritage; 
musicians, by Jessie E. Brown; singers, by Anna H. Pancoast; 
artists of to-day, by Florence B. Stackhouse. 

Edward Borden gave the current events. 
journed to First month 12th, 1907. 

ANNA H. Pancoast, Asst. Sec. 
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__AMATTER OF HEALTH 


and Rutherfurd 


they should be put in the usual form, so 
They 
later than Third-day 


that they need not be rewritten. 

must be in not 

morning. | 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, at 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, at 10 
a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 
School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, at 9.45 a.m. 

Camden, N. J.— 

Market and Cooper Streets, 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 
week 
p.m.) 


p-m.; First-day 


between 
( Mid- 
7.30 


a.m. 


meeting, Fourth-day, at 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), at 1] a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 

Washington City- 

1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 

Chicago.- 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), at 10.45 
a.m.; First-day School, at 11.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 16th (lst-day).—-Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Miss Annie Griffen, No. 39 South Lex- 
ington Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


12th mo. 16th ( Ist-day ).— The 
Swarthmore lectures on Quakerism, at 
the college, at 7.30 p.m.; fourth lecture 
on “The Puritan and the Quaker,” by 
Dr. Wm. I. Hull. 

12th mo. 16th (\lst-day).—Cornwall, 
N. Y., Young Friends’ Association, at the 
Seaman Homestead, at 3 p.m. Monthly 
meeting, same day, in the morning. 


‘onti on page 772. 
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Absolutely Pure 


A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


| HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 



















































FARWELL & RAINES, 








Pp 
ERTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 
















































































_— 


118 S. r5th St.(4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 

















Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade— 
established three generations ago—and up-to-date 
im every feature of the business, we are able to 
offer the best and most serviceable watches for the 
least money. Give us a call. 


















































GEO. C. CHILD, 20 S. 10th Street. 


Three doors above Chestnut Street. 


Y. F. A. Building 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS 

































































Convenient Restful Homelike 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 te 7 p.m. 




















COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $8 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Bell Phone, Spruce 33-55 
Keystone Phone, Race 70-28 
























































IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
“ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The best proof of this is that our old 
advertisers stand by us. A one-inch in- 
sertion costs but 70 cents; six insertions, 
$3.75; thirteen insertions (three 
months), $8.20; one year, $29.00. The 
wording of the advertisement be 
changed as often as desired. 















































may 
TRY US. 


























Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 




















How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 






































PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street. 
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(Continued from page 771.) 


12th mo. 16th (1lst-day).—Conference 
at West Grove, Pa., at 2.30 p.m., under 


care of Western Quarterly Meeting 
Philanthropic Committee. Subject, 
“Peace and Arbitration.” To be ad- 


dressed by William C. Dennis, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


12th mo. 16th (1st-day).—Junior Con- 
ference at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
at 9.45 a.m. “Life of Jesus: His Dis- 
course with the Woman of Samaria.” 
“ Faithfulness to the Call of the Hour.” 


12th mo. 16th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in meeting house at Chester, Pa., at 2.30 
p-m. Speaker, Rachel Foster Avery, of 
Swarthmore; subject, “Progress of 
Woman Suffrage in Europe.” 


12th mo. 
phia Monthly 
7.30 p.m. 


19th (4th-day). 
Meeting, at 


Philadel- 


Race Street, 


12th mo. 20th (5th-day). Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, at Fourth and 
Green Streets, Philadelphia, at 7.30 p.m. 


12th mo. 20th (5th-day).—Fishing 
Creek Half Yearly Meeting, at Millville, 
Pa., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 3 p.m. Millville Monthly 
Meeting, day before, at 10 a.m. Youth’s 
Meeting, day after, at 10 a.m. 
12ta mo. 


2ist (6th-day). 
Pa., Young 


Friends’ 


Langhorne, 
Association. 


The description of three things delli- 
cious in the Contributors’ Club of this 
month’s Atlantic earries the reader back 
to certain halycon days of childhood; 
they are: “ Spring-in-the Fields,” 
tras tea; 
watermelon; 


S8assa- 

“ Summer-in-the- Fields,” 
“ Fall-in-the-Fields,” frost- 
sweetened persimmons. 


The juvenile 
grown with great 


court movement has 
rapidity in the few 
vears since its birth, and already twenty 
States have separate courts for children. 
How much these courts have done to bet- 
ter human lives cannot be set down as 
statistics, but even in dollars and cents 
States are finding it cheaper to “ make 
men than to support criminals.” In four 
vears the children’s court in Denver alone 
has saved the State of Colorado some- 
thing over $270,000.—Alice Katharine 
Fallows, in The Century. 


Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, 
is proposing a new scheme to the 
treatment of drunkards—new so far 
this country is concerned, but a plan that 
has been in successful operation in Eng- 
land for some years. Instead of sen- 
tencing the drunks to jail, he proposes to 
sentence them to a period in a sani 
tarium. Before leaving the institution 
they will be required to sign a total ab- 
stinence pledge.—Keystone Citizen. 


as 


as 


What we call the study of natural 
science is really the practice of the pres- 
ence of God if we feel for the wisdom, 
the tenderness, or the purpose which lies 
beneath the external appearance.—E. £. 
Hale. 











{Twelfth month 15, 1906. 


ELLWOOD ROBERTS’ BOOKS. 
‘Lyrics of Quakerism,’’ 275 pages, 70 poems, $1.00. 


This volume is handsomely bound, and is suitable 
for a holiday present. Sent post free to any ad- 
dress on receipt of one dollar. Many of the poems 
are adapted for recitations in First-day schools and 
elsewhere. 

For my other books see INTELLIGENCER of Elev- 
enth month 10th. ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norris- 
town, Pa. 





PURITY FLAVOR GRAIN 


. * 
Pinecliff Butter 
THE FINEST QUALITY 
Wrapped in 44 pound pane, ready for the table 
without cutting. Carefully packed and shipped 
direct to consumer, by prepaid express. 
5 Ibs, $2.50 ; 12 Ibs, $4.50—Cash or C.0. D. 
PINECLIFF DAIRY, TAUGHANNOCK FALLS, N.Y. 


Send for a trial case. 


NO MATTER 


whether the job is a small one or not, 
we will be glad to call 
prices, ete. 

The BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 
1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds  jobbing attended te. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race), Phua., Pa 
"Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families 
OFFICE, 603 N. EIGHTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


and quote 











Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
608 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
IRON FENCING AND FIRE ESCAPES 
and other Ornamental Iron Work. 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Erglish, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALI, PAPERS. 

Write for Samples 


r515 Walnut St. 








Phila., Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 


All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia 













ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 
TELEPHONE 


1313 VINE STREET 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


